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Of all the excursions which can be made from Soda Springs, the one 
most to be recommended is the ascent of Mount Dana, as being entirely 
without difficulty or danger, and as offering one of the grandest panoramic 
views which can be had in the Sierra Nevada ; those who wish to try 
a more difficult feat can climb Mount Lyell or Mount Conness.* Since the 
visit of the Geological Survey to this region, in 1863, several parties have 
ascended Mount Dana, riding nearly to the summit on horseback, and 
there can be no doubt that the ascent will, in time, become well-known, 
and popular among tourists. As it is rather too hard a day’s work to go 
from Soda Springs to the summit of Mount Dana and back in a day, 
it will be convenient to move camp to the base of the mountain, near the 
head of the Mono Pass. The distance from the springs to the summit of 
the pass is about ten miles in a straight line, and perhaps twelve in 
following the trail. A convenient place for camping, and from which 
to ascend Mount Dana, is at a point about three miles from the summit of 
the pass, on the left bank of the stream and near the junction of a small 
branch, coming in from the slopes of Mount Dana to unite with the main 
river, which heads in the pass itself and along the ridges to the southeast 
of it. This camp is 9,806 feet above the sea and about a thousand feet 
below the summit of the pass, which is 10,765 feet in elevation. 

An examination of the map will give a better idea than any verbal 
explanation can do, of the character and position of the subordinate 
members of the crest of the Sierra in this region. A jagged line of 
granite pinnacles runs from the head of the San Joaquin river northwest, 
for about twenty miles, beginning at the Minarets and ending at Cathedral 
Peak. Mount Ritter, Mount Lyell and Mount Maclure are the only points 
in this range that we have named ;f they are all about 13,000 feet high. 

From Mount Lyell starts off a grand spur connecting with the Obelisk 
Group range, which runs parallel with the Mount Lyell range and about 
ten miles from it. About the same distance from the latter, in the 
opposite direction from the Obelisk Group, is another serrated line of 
peaks of which Mount Conness is the culminating point. Connecting the 

* Mount Dana was named after Professor J. D. Dana, the eminent American geologist; Mount Lyell from Sir 

es L \ ell, w h o ». c a d m 1 1 a 1)1 o ^eol 1 c til works have been well known to students of this branch of science, in this 
country, for the past thirty years. Mount Conness hears the name of a distinguished citizen of California, now a 
Ic S. Senator, who deserves, more than any other person, the credit of carrying the bill organizing the Geological 
Survey of California through the Legislature, and who is chiefly to be credited for another great scientific work” the 
Survey of the 40th Parallel. 

+ Ritter is the name of the great German geographer— the founder of the science of modern comparative 
geography. To the pioneer of American geology, William Maclure, one of the dominating peaks of the Sierra 
Nevada is very properly dedicated. 
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Mount Lyell and the Mount Conness ranges, and forming the main divide 
of the Sierra, in this part, is a series of elevations which have rounded 
summits and rather gently-sloping sides, contrasting in the most marked 
manner with the pinnacles and obelisks of the other ranges. This portion 
of the Sierra runs north and south, and has as its dominating mass 
Mount Dana, which appears to be the highest point anywhere in this 
region, and which was, for a considerable time, supposed by us to be 
the highest of the whole Sierra, with the exception of Mount Shasta. 
Mount Dana and Mount Lyell are so nearly of the same height that 
the difference falls within the limits of possible instrumental error ; but 
on levelling, with a pocket-level, from one to the other, the former seemed 
to be a little the higher of the two. 

Mount Dana is the second peak north of the pass ; the one between 
that mountain and the pass is called Mount Gibbs. Between the two is a 
gap somewhat lower than the Mono Pass, but descending too steeply 
on the eastern side to admit of use without considerable excavation. 
There is also another pass on the north side of Mount Dana, as represented 
on the map ; this is about 600 feet lower than the Mono Pass, and might 
probably be made available with, a small expenditure. From the summit 
everywhere to the east, the descent is exceedingly rapid ; that through 
“ Bloody Canon,” as the east slope of the Mono Pass is called, lets the 
traveller down 4,000 feet in three miles. The total descent from the 
summit of Mount Dana to Mono Lake is 6,773 feet and the horizontal 
distance only six miles, or over 1,100 feet fall to the mile. 

We ascended Mount Dana twice from the south side without diffi- 
culty, sliding down on the snow for a considerable portion of the way, on 
the return, making a descent of about 1,200 feet in a couple of minutes. 
We have been told, however, that the approach to the summit from the 
opposite side is much easier, and that it is even possible to ride a horse 
nearly to the top from the northwest. The height was determined by us 
to be 13,227 feet, and it need hardly be added that the view from the 
summit is sublime. Every tourist who wishes to make himself acquainted 
with the high mountain scenery of California should climb Mount Dana ; 
those who ascend no higher than the Yosemite, and never penetrate into 
the heart of the mountains, should never undertake to talk of having seen 
the Sierra Nevada ; — as well claim an intimate acquaintance with the 
Bernese Oberland, after having spent a day or two in Berne, or with 
Mont Blanc, after visting Geneva. The Yosemite is something by itself; 






